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{ With an Engraving in No. IIT.) 


an our last Number we conducted the 
reader to the Grand Staircase; but before en- 
tering upon a notice of the State Apartments, 
we must premise that as the Picture Gallery 
consists of a suite of twenty-nine rooms, and 
contains upwards of seven hundred paintings, 
a description, however brief, of each picture, 
would extend further than our limits permit, 
while a simple enumeration of the name and 
subject of each would neither be interesting 
nor instructive. Our object, therefore, will 
be to present to the notice of our readers, a 
few only of those which we conceive generally 
engage the attention of the ordinary visitor. — 

The Grand Staircase, by which we approach 
the State Apartments, affords a noble specimen 
of the imaginative genius and ready pencil of 
Antonio Verrio. On tbe left side are Apollo 
and the nine Muses, at whose feet sits the god 
Pan, with his reeds, and a little below is the 
goddess Ceres holding in one hand a wheat 
sheaf, and pointing with the other to loaves of 
bread. At the feet of Ceres is Flora, sur- 
rounded by her attendants, and holding a 
chaplet of flowers, Near her are the two river 
gods, Thames and Isis, with their urns, and in 
the centre a large table decorated with flowers. 
On the ceiling Jupiter and Juno are represented 
as seated at a table, supported by lions, and 
Ganymede is presenting the cup to Jupiter; 
Juno’s peacock is in front, and one of the 
fatal sisters is in attendance, ready to execute 


Jove’s command to cut the thread of life. 
Beneath there is a beautiful figure of Venus, 
and Mars addressing the fair goddess as a lover. 
In another part, Bacchus is shown as leaning 
on arich ewer, his hand resting on the head | 
of Silenus, who is seated on a recumbent ass. 
On one side of a table sits Hercules clad in 
the lion’s skin, resting on his club; and on 
the other Romulus, with a wolf by his side, 
in allusion to the fable of his having been 
suckled by that animal. On another panel 
is Julian the Apostate, writing at a table, 
attended by Mercury, the god of eloquence, 
who is dictating to him. Though educated in 
the Christian faith, Julian afterwards became 
one of its most inveterate enemies. 

On entering the Guard Chamber the at- 
tention is at once arrested by the various 
devices in which muskets, swords, and pis- 
tols sufficient for the equipment of one thou- 
sand men are disposed on the walls.—The 
paintings are in character with the room; they 
consist of six portraits of English admirals, 
by Kneller, and nine battle-pieces, in some 
of which great spirit is displayed. But, per- 
haps the most conspicuous, is one of gigantic 
dimensions, Queen Elizabeth’s porter, who is 
said to have been seven feet six inches high. 

The First Presence Chamber. At the end 
of this room there is a fine picture of William 
III. in armour, on a grey horse; in the clouds 
are Mercy and Peace, supporting the King’s 
helmet. The greatest attraction in this apart- 
ment are eight full-length portraits of the 


| 
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Beauties of the Court of William and Mary, 
executed by Kneller. They are distinguished 
by great elegance, and portrayed with a pleas- 
ing simplicity of countenance; but there is a 
most objectionable similarity in their general 
appearance.—In this room is the canopy of 
King William’s throne, with the Royal arms, 
and the motto, ‘‘ Je main tien dray.”’* 

The Second Presence Chamber. The Doge 
of Venice is an interesting historical picture ; 
he is seated on his throne in the senate-house, 
surrounded by his eouncillors, some attired in 
black robes, others in scarlet. On his right 
is seated Sir H. Wootton wearing his hat, while 
presenting his credentials as ambassador from 
this country. St. Michael by Reynolds, after 
Guido, was considered by Sir Joshua one of 
his best paintings. Baccio Bandinelli, the 
Sculptor, (by Corregio,) is a picture of great 
delicacy. This eminent painter is believed to 
have carried the art of foreshortening to the 
greatest perfection, But the finest and most 
pleasing painting is a duplicate of the celebrat- 
ed picture of Charles I. ona grey horse, pass- 
ing under an arch, with a truncheon in his 
left hand. It is interesting not merely on 
account of the eventful life and death of that 
unhappy monarch, but from the design ; the 
foreshortening of the horse is especially ad- 
mired. 

The Audience Chamber. The canopy in this 
room is said to be that under which James IT. 
received the Pope’s nuncio at Windso&,—a cir- 
cumstance which gave great offence to his sub- 
jects, and led to the demolition of the fine 
specimens of art with which he decorated the 
Popish chapel he had fitted up at Windsor.— 
Among a variety of profane paintings, we can- 
not fail to observe a beautiful collection of 
Scripture pieces by Sebastian Ricci, in which 
great freedem and dignity are combined with 
ease and elegance ; they embrace Christ healing 
the sick; the Woman taken in Adultery ; the 
Woman of Faith; the Samaritan Woman at 
the Well; our Saviour in the Rich Man’s 
House, and Mary Magdalen washing his feet. 
—The effect produced, and the additional 
interest excited, by the juxta-position of 
these paintings, may serve to show the 
great advantage derivable from a_ better 
classification, by which all Scripture pieces, 
instead of being dispersed throughout the 
entire State Apartments, might be collected 
into rooms by themselves. We should then 
have before us a connected series of paintings 
illustrating the principal events in the life of 
our Saviour, beginning with the Appearance 
of the Angels to the Shepherds, and ending 


with the Transfiguration. In the same manner 
the historical portion of the Old Testament, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, might be most 
instructively illustrated. 

The Drawing Room. The largest, and at 
first sight, the most imposing painting in this 
room is George III. reviewing the light dra.) 
goons at Bagshot, by Sir William Beechey ; the. 
Prince of Wales is on the right hand of His, 
Majesty, and the Duke of York on his left, 
Esther and Ahasuerus is well conceived, and, 
delineated with great spirit. The finest picture, 
however,in the collection isJoseph and Potiphar’s| 
wife, by Orazio Gentileschi. The colouring is) 
powerful, and the position of the personages 
well chosen; the head of Potiphar’s wife is. 
unequalled, especially in the eyes, which are 
expressive of the warmest and most intense, 
but disappointed and hopeless passion. 

In King William the Third’s Bed Room is 
placed the State Bed of Queen Charlotte. The: 
furniture is adorned with some beautiful speci-| 
mens of needle-work embroidery, executed at; 
an institution of the orphan daughters of 
clergymen, which was under Her Majesty's) 
patronage.—The portraits around the room are} 
the Beauties of the Court of Charles II. In 
that of the Countess de Grammont, the painter| 
has displayed great spirit and intellect ; although| 
possessed of the most captivating beauty, she 
maintained her virtue, even in the licentious| 
Court in which she figured. Amongst the Beau-| 
ties is the merry, open-hearted Nell Gwynne, 
who amid all her excesses evinced great natural 
kindness of disposition. 

In Queen Mary’s Closet is a painting of a 
group of persons singing by candle-light ; the, 
heavy and languid expression of their counten-| 
ances point them out as enthusiasts. The’ 
light from the candle is skilfully managed, and) 
is glaring full upon the dull features of the’ 
principal personage of the group. 

We now enter the Queen’s Gallery, eighty 
feet in length, and containing an extensive 
collection of curious portraits. The Elizabe. 
than group, representing her Majesty at dif- 
ferent periods of her life, first engages the at 
tention. It consists of portraits of Elizabeth 
when an infant, at twelve years of age, in the 
meridian of life, and in her latter days. Ther 
is also a full-length of the Queen, attired in 
fantastic Persian dress, and represented as in 
forest. At the bottom of one of the trees art 
the following verses, which are generally attri 
uted to her Majesty :— 


“ The restless swallow fits my restlesse mind, 
In still reviving, still renewinge wrongs ; 
Her just complaints of cruelty unkinde 
Are all the musique that my life prolonges. 
With pensive thoughts my weeping stag I crown, 


* «J will maintain.” 


Whose melancholy teares my cares expresse, 
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His teares in sylence, and my cares unknowne, 

Are all the physicke that my harmes redresse. 

My only hopes was in this goodly tree, 

Which I did plant in love, bring up in care, 

But all in vaine,—forjnow too late I see 

‘The shales be mine, the kernals others are. 

My musique may be plaintes, my musique teares, 

If this be all the fruit my love tree beares.” 
It is remarkable that although these portraits 
are by various artists, and represent Elizabeth 
at different periods of her life, the same caste 
s| of countenance, and the same dignified expres- 
sion, can be traced through the entire group,— 
in the girl we can recognize the features of the 
woman, and in the Princess we sce the Queen, 
—a circumstance which must be regarded as 
an evidence of their general accuracy. This 
room contains several Scripture pieces ; but by 
far the greater number of the paintings are 
portraits of eminent persons. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, Lord Darnley, James the First and 
Second, Queen Mary, Anne of Denmark, 
Francis I, of France, St. Catherine, Cleopatra, 
and Erasmus, are among the most conspicuous ; 
but there is one which particularly claims our 
notice—that of Crichton, who, on account of 


rel his remarkable endowments, both of body and 
in § mind, acquired the surname of ‘‘the admirable.” 
et @ Crichton was born in Scotland about the year 


1560, and was educated at the University of 
St. Andrew. Before he attained his twentieth 
B year, he had run through the whole circle of 
*—i the sciences,—could speak and write in ten 
languages, and was no less skilled in the 
graceful accomplishments of his age. With 
these acquirements, he set out on his travels, 
and on arriving at Paris he offered to dispute 
in any art or science, or to sustain a conversa- 
tion, either in English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, Sclavonic, Syriac, Latin, 
@Greek, or Hebrew, in prose or verse. On the 
appointed day he maintained the contest for 
nine hours, and so won the admiration of the 
spectators, that they saluted him as the “ ad- 
mirable Crichton.” After similar, and even 
more surprising, exhibitions at Rome, Venice, 
‘Mand Padua, he was engaged by the Duke of 
Mantua as preceptor to his son,—a youth of 
dissolute life. During the carnival of 1583, 
while amusing himself with the guitar, he was 
attacked by a party in masks; he defended 


himself, and disarmed their leader, whom he 
discovered to be none other than his own pupil. 
Crichton fell on his knees, and presented his 
sword to the prince, who immediately stabbed 
him to the heart. The motives which impelled 


him to so savage and cowardly a deed are 
unknown. 


The Queen’s Bed Room contains Queen 
Anne’s State Bed, the velvet hangings of which 
ere wrought at Spitalfields. The ceiling, 


which} was painted by Sir James Thornhill, 
represents Aurora rising out of the ocean.— 
Around the room are twelve pictures illustrative. 
of the history of Cupid and Psyche. The 
finest painting is that of Venus and Cupid, 
which was drawn by Michael Angelo, and 
finished by Pemtarmo. 

The ceiling of the Queen’s Drawing Room, 
which represents Queen Anne in the character 
of Justice, was painted by Verrio, Among 
the historical paintings by West are—the 
Swearing of Hannibal, the Departure of 
Regulus, and the well-known picture of the 
Death of General Wolfe. 

In the Queen’s Audience Chamber there are 
several Scripture pieces illustrating the history 
of our Saviour. The Death of the Chevalier 
Baynard, by West, is a splendid historical 
picture. The Chevalier having received a 
wound from a musket-ball, and being unable 
to maintain his seat on horseback, desired his 
attendants to place him under a tree, with his 
face towards the enemy. In this position he 
is represented in the picture; fixing his eyes 
upon the hilt of his sword, held up for him to 
kiss instead of a cross, he is in the act of 
addressing his prayers to Heaven. In this 
posture, alike consistent with his character as 
a Christian and a soldier, he calmly awaits the 
approach of death.—Another picture of no less 
interest is the death of Epaminondas, by West. 
The brave General, when engaged in battle 
with the Spartans, was wounded in the breast by 
a javelin. Although assured by his physician, 
that, on the extraction of the weapon, death 
would instantly ensue, yet on hearing the 
shout of victory, he cried ‘I have lived long 
enough,” and with his own hand drew out the 
javelin—the moment chosen by West for 
depicting the self-sacrifice of the hero of 
Leuctra. 

Passing through several small rooms we 
enter the Cartoon Gallery, in which are dis- 
played these treasured triumphs of the genius 
of Raffaelle, the ‘‘ prince of painters.” The 
drawings were originally intended as patterns 
for tapestry to decorate the walls of the Papal 
chapel, and were executed by order of Leo X. 
During the production of the tapestry at Arras, 
the Cartoons were exposed to no small danger, 
from the recklessness of the artizans, who, for 
their own convenience, cut them up into small 
slips. It is somewhat singular that they re- 
mained in this state for an entire century, 
although the tapestries which were woven from 
them were held in high admiration, and it was 
left for Rubens to rescue them from oblivion. 
Having directed the attention of Charles I. to 
their ruinous condition, his Majesty purchased 


the seven now in Hampton Court, intending to 
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have tapestries woven from them. They were, 
however, neglected and comparatively unknown 
until William III. directed the slips to be 
joined together, and erected the present spacious 
gallery for these unequalled works of art. 

The Cartoons represent the Death of Ananias, 
—Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind,—the Lame 
Man restored by Peter and John,—the Mira- 
culous Draught of Fishes,—Christ’s Charge to 
Peter,—Paul and Barnabas at Lystra,—and 
Paul preaching at Athens. They are already 
well known to the public by means of engrav- 
ings, especially by those of the late Mr. 

olloway, who has been engaged in their ex- 
ecution during the last thirty years.—In the 
adjoining room there is a large drawing, by 
Casanova, of Raffaelle’s celebrated painting of 
the Transfiguration. And here it may be 
noticed, that Raffaelle, after being honoured 
with the patronage of the most illustrious per- 
sonages, and enjoying the friendship, no less 
than he had excited the admiration, of the great 
literary characters of his day, died in his thirty. 
seventh year, having but just completed the 
glorious work of the Transfiguration. 

The Portrait Gallery, so called from its 
containing the portraits of men eminent in the 
arts and sciences, in the senate-house and the 
camp, is now being prepared for the reception 
of Mantegna’s Triumphs of Julius Cesar, which 
are to be removed from the Public Dining Room. 
These paintings were originally executed for 
the Marquis of Mantua, from whom they were 
purchased by Charles I. On his death they 
were sold by the Parliamentary Commissioners 
for £1,000, a large sum in those days; but 
after the Restoration they were repurchased by 
Charles II., and placed in Hampton Court. 
They were intended to forma continued tableaux 
eighty feet in length; as works of art they may 
be considered second only to the Cartoons. 

The Queen’s Presence Chamber, and the 
Ante-room to the Queen’s Guard Chamber, 
contain paintings of some of the most memotr- 
able and successful naval engagements in which 
our country has been engaged. ‘There are two 
paintings of the Battle of Camperdown,—the 
one representing the beginning of the action, 
the other its close; there are also three repre- 
sentations of the battle of Trafalgar. It may 
be a weakness, it may be a token of national 
prejudice, but we think that no Englishman 
¢an unconcernedly behold these paintings with- 
out feeling proud of the land which gave him 
birth. We would not foster an illiberal na- 
tionality, nor would we favour that stoical cos- 
mopolitism which some frigid souls affect, but 

e think that no right-minded man can acta 


e chronicles of his country without feeling 


measure implicated in its misfortunes or success 
—its glory or dishonour. . 

Having completed our tour through the 
Picture Gallery, we may notice the large paint-_ 
ing on the Queen’s Staircase, which we now 
descend, representing Charles I. and his Queen, | 
as Apollo and Diana, seated in the clouds, to. 
whom the Duke of Buckingham, as Mercury, | 
is introducing the arts and sciences, while) 
several genii are driving away Envy and Ma- 
ice. 

Retracing our steps to the Middle Court, we 
observe, under the archway, a high flight of 
steps leading to Wolsey’s Hall. ‘Yhis apart 
ment is in every respect worthy of its founder. 
It is one hundred and six feet long, forty feet’ 
wide, and is lighted by thirteen windows, ele-| 
vated fifteen feet from the ground. Between 
each of these are fixed a pair of noble antlers, | 
with delicately carved stags’ heads, encircled, 
with wreaths. They were probably placed) 
here after the death of Wolsey, when the hall 
was known by the name of the ‘Hall of, 
Horns.” Over the antlers, are banners bearing 
devices of Henry VIII. and Wolsey and his 
benefices, which, by their various colours, pro-| 
duce a very pleasing effect. Between the 
windows are corbals, the groins springing from 
which support a richly-carved ceiling executed 
in the Italian style. On the dais a bay win- 
dow extends nearly to the fioor, which greatly 
enlivens the apartment; it is enriched with 
compartments of stained glass, representing 
the arms of Henry VIII. and the motto 
of Queen Jane Seymour, “ bown’d to obey. 
and serve;” also the insignia and motto of 
Wolsey, ‘‘ Dominus mihi adjutor.”’* On the 
lower part there is the following inscription, 
in Old English characters : ‘‘ The larde Thomas’ 
Wulsey, Cardinal, Archbishop of York, Legate 
de latere, and Chancellor of Englande.” Ik 
was upon one of the panes of this window) 
that the young Earl of Surrey wrote some 
lines to the fair Geraldine.—The walls on each 
side of the room, from the windows to the 


floor, are hung with tapestry of the most ex 


quisite workmanship and costly material. The 


| subject is the life of Abraham ; the figures am 


of colossal size, and the design ranks amongst 
the first class of composition. The principal 
lights of the draperies, are worked in threa 
of gold and silver, and the broad marging 
which are about two feet wide, present a con 
tinuous surface of gold brocade, set off with 
a variety of rich ornaments.—It is suppose 
by some, that these tapestries were designed 
by Raffaelle, or a pupil of his, and that the 
were part of the gifts interchanged betwee 


* “ The Lord is my helper.” 


is own personal character and dignity in a 
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Henry and Francis at the celebrated Field of 
Cloth of Gold ; others believe that they were 
presented to Cardinal Wolsey by the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. A more striking instance 
‘of the transitory nature of human grandeur, 
cannot be conceived than the circumstance that 
|in Wolsey’s Hall,—in that place. which, in the 
ride of his heart, he had dedicated to the 
isplay of his hospitality, pomp, and greatness, 
—the play of Henry VIII., or the Fall of 
Wolsey, was performed before George IIT., as 
if nought but his degradation were worthy of 
remembrance, 
Wolsey’s Withdrawing Room is entered by 
the doorway in the centre of the dais. Above 
the entrance there is a stone bracket, bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ Seynt George for merrie En- 
glande,” on which St. George is represented as 
transfixing the dragon with his spear; on the 
east side there are some small figures clothed 
in bright plate armour. As a whole, this 
room has a dark and cheerless aspect, the win- 
dows, which are rather small, being placed 
near the roof of the building. That towards 
the east affords the principal light to the in- 
terior: it projects beyond the outer wall, and 
is of a circular form. From the moulded ribs 
of the ceiling, which are bees into com- 
partments, small pendants descend at the in- 
tersections, and are interwoven with carvings 
of the fleur-de-lis, portcullis, and other badges. 
But the most curious objects are the ancient 
tapestries which adorn the walls of this room. 
It is a task of some difficulty to discover 
the designs,—the rules of perspective being 
disregarded, and the tapestry itself having 
suffered much from the hand of time. There 
is, also, a general stiffness in the form, and an 
unnatural length in the proportions of the fig- 
ures. The tapestry on the East side is designed 
to represent the influence of the three Desti- 
nies—Clotho, who presides over the moment 
of birth,—Lachesis, who rules Futurity,—and 
Atropos, who cuts the thread of life. One of 
the tapestries depicts Chastity in a car drawn 
by four unicorns, and attacked by the destinies, 
who are riding on bulls,—Atropos throwing the 
fatal dart. By the side of the car is Lucretia, 
her train held by Bonovolente, who is of- 
fering the knife with which she destroyed 
herself after her violation by the Tarquin. 
Another design is the Death of Hercules, who 
is stretched on a funeral pile with his club 
and lion’s skin. He had thrown himself up- 
on this whilst in the agony occasioned by 
the poison of the Centaur’s tunic which his 
Wife had sent him ; above may be observed his 
Wife iri the act of destroying herself after hav- 
ing seen the fatal effect produced by the tunic. 
Wé cannot better close our notice of Hamp- 


ton Court than by conducting the reader to 
the beautiful gardens in front of the Palace, 
They were laid out in their present Dutch style 
by William and Mary, but instead of that pleas- 
ing wildness and irregularity of form which dis- 
tinguishes the works of Nature, the compass ant 
shears were employed in fashioning the yews 
and hollies into the shapes of birds and ads 
and other fantastic forms. In the Private 
Gardens, which extend from the side of the 
Palace to the banks of the Thames, may be 
seen some large Orange trees, many of them in 
full bearing. But the greatest curiosity is the 
large Vine which is sheltered and nurtured in 
a hot-house; it is one hundred and ten feet 
long, and at three feet from the root is twenty- 
seven inches in circumference. It generally 
bears from two thousand to three thousand 
bunches of grapes in a season. 

On the opposite side of the Palace there is a 
large space of ground called the, Wilderness, 
gianted with trees and shrubs by William ITI. 

ome of the walks, which are entirely over- 
shadowed, are very delightful. In this place 
is the Maze or Labyrinth, which is sd con- 
structed that all the paths, which seem to lead 
to the centre, turn off to a more distant part, 
and involve the inquisitive adventurer , in 
perplexity. It is however, mote frequently, the 
scene of exuberant hilarity to the youthful 
visitors from the city, who, feeling themselves 
emancipated for a day at least from brick 
houses and paved streets, indulge without 
restraint in gleesome and innocent frolic, as 
they chase each other along the intricacies of 
the labyrinth or through the groves, once sacred 
to rank and royalty,—furnishing to the con- 
templative mind the most delightful evidence 
of the substantial equality and freedom e1 joved 
in “ Merrie Englande,” and inspiring the 0: 
tepeated sentiment of Montgomery— 

“ Let thy slande rai ] ill, 
With all thy faults: ‘dee, 


THE ANNUALS FOR 1842. 


[ We regret to tind from the tone of the preface to the first 
and best of these delightful Christmas presents, the Forget 
me Not, that the Annuals do not flourish in England as 
they were wont. Various causes are assigued for their 
decay } perhaps their almost exclusive adaptation for one 
short season of the year may contribute greatly to dimin- 
ish their value in public estimation. If some change 
could be effected in this respect, we doubt not, that with 
the exquisite beauty of the illustrations, and the piqnant 
originality of its contents, a work of such surpassin 
elegance as that before us may survive most of its ephem- 
eral rivals. We select the following sketch by Mrs. Gore, 
not for its superiority over the others, but on accoint of 
our limited disposable space.] 


‘THE FISHERMAN OF PORT ROUGE. 
Every mechanical calling exercises a payer: 
ful roral infitience over its followers, ose 
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who go down to the sea in ships, above all 
those whose prosperity is dependent on the 
stirring chances of wind and tide, are apt to be 
impetuous, wilful, and wayward, as the ele- 
ments wherewith they have to struggle. Even 
when soft of heart, the sailor is hard of hand. 
He has no leisure for the expansion of those 
milder gradations of feeling which form the 
common bond between man and mankind. 
His vocation opposes a perpetual barrier to 
communion with his fellow-creatures. He 
loves few, and loves them ardently; and his 
animosities are i ged circumscribed, and of 
equal intensity. He carries with him to the 
great deep affections cherished with supersti- 
tious devotion ; or some cause of deep offence, 
over which he broods in-the desolation of that 
past loneliness, till it seems to amplify and fill 
the mighty solitude around. 

In almost all fishing towns, more especially 
those of the Continent, there is a land popula- 
tion scrupulously distinct. In the French 
ports of the Channel, such as Calais and 
Dieppe, the fishermen have their quarter, their 
patois, their costume, their characteristic sports 
and dances, to which they adhere with all the 
prejudice of caste ; standing apart from their 
fellow-townsmen, from whom they are divided 
only by a street or a brook, as tenaciously as 
Jew from Christian, or Mussulman from Hindoo. 
And thus, their peculiarities of nature become 
hereditary. Even in early childhood, the fish- 
erman’s boy is as complete a miniature of the 
fisherman, as the young shrimp of the old one. 

During the summer season, when the Calai- 
sians and mariners of the Pollet (the fishing 
suburb of Dieppe) frequent, on Sundays and 
holidays, the same public gardens or dancing- 
booths as their fellow-citizens, the matelot, in 
his canvas trowsers and capacious boots, is 


never seen to give his arm to the tripping 


grisette or fawn-eyed paysanne; nor would 
the hard-featured matelotte, whose complexion 
vies with the glaring red of her short linsey- 
woolsey petticoat ofunnumbered breadths, deign 
to bestow a moment’s attention on the smartest 
mercer of the market-place, or the richest 
grazier of the neighbouring marshes. Their 
hoarse, harsh voices, their rugged faces, their 
recklessness tempered by the superstitious piety 
predominant in simple minds engaged in a 
perilous course of life, seem to adapt them 
inextricably for each other. 

It is an interesting sight to observe the fisher- 
men’s families in Catholic countries crowding 
the jetty or shore, when the turn of the tide is 
about to bring in the little fleet. In stormy 
weather, they are sure to be found in groups 
at the foot of the Calvary, with uplifted hands, 
sometimes with streaming eyes, awaiting the 


issue of the tempest; and striving by the| 
sacrifice of their scanty means in offerings to 
the Church, to propitiate the Disposer of the. 
storm. But when the lightsome waves are! 
rippling under a summer sky, and all is serene 
and promising, the fisherwomen and their 
amphibious progeny station themselves on the. 
stones of the pier, or on their upturned empty 
baskets, speculating, in the least harmonious) 
of voices accustomed to outscream the wintry, 
wind, and predominate over the roaring of the. 
surge, upon the chances of the day ; disposing. 
beforehand of imaginary turbots, and foreseeing | 
draughts of mackarel all but miraculous, | 

A few years ago, the saunterers upon the) 
sands, or rather shingles, of Calais were often} 
struck by a group, differing from the noisy 
throng watching the return of the fishing. | 
boats, in so far that they were stationary even| 
when wind and tide were set against the arrival | 
of the boats. Whether the smacks were far out | 
of sight, or at anchor within range of shore, either | 
in the still moonlight or the equally silvery | 
tranquillity of an early summer morning, there} 
they loitered, almost under the shadow of Fort | 
Rouge—a man, a woman, and occasionally a) 
young girl, stretched at lazy length among the’ 
fragments of broken vessels, old capstans, | 
splintered masts, bulkheads, and spars, abound. | 
ing on the spot. 

Yet there was nothing prosperous in their 
appearance to account for this undue luxury of 
leisure. Their garments were worn, their 
countenances wasted and sorrowful. Even the 
girl, though her naked feet had not lost the 
elastic tread of youth upon the sand, used to! 
look wistfully back upon her parents as she | 
bore along her mother’s shrimping-net and) 
basket, as if trying to beguile the poor woman | 
into some wiser occupation than sitting with! 
folded hands watching the vacant looks or 
unquiet gestures of her husband. 

But she was not to be persuaded away, 
even by the guileless arts of the poor child. 
Francoise knew that her place was there ; that 
the thriftlessness which made her meals so 
spare and her pallet so hard, was a bounden| 
duty. She was accomplishing woman’s mission | 
upon earth—the task of consolation! 

The man was her husband. But though! 
often from sunrise to nightfall not a word of 
kindness broke from his parched lips to cheer 
the dreariness of her life, his silent moroseness | 
was no offence. He was mad—heartbroken— 
dying ; and she fancied that his madness and 
misery were her work! 

Three years before, Pierre Romeny and his, 
wife were a happy, thriving couple. No} 
brighter scarlet skirts, no richer cross of gold| 
or pendent earrings, no wider Valenciennes) 
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frilling disposed in plaits upon the bronzed 
neck, appeared on féte days at early mass, or, 
on Sunday afternoons, on the jetty of Calais, 
than those of Frangoise, paraded on the arm 
of her stout helpmate, and marshalling before 
her a little Francoise and little Pierre, as 
hearty and happy as themselves. The boy, 
especially, was one of those supny-faced 
‘creatures upon whom the eye of the stranger 
delights to dwell, Many an English family, 
disembarking on the pier of Calais, used to 
fling their first franc to the bright-eyed sailor- 
boy, whose gladsome countenance seemed like 
a favourable omen for their tour. All their 
little gains, as well as the earnings of his 
calling, were deposited with his parents. Good, 
duteous, thankful, the child had no existence 
save inthem; adoring his mother, and obeying 
his father, as tenderly as they loved him in 
return. The little warm-hearted fellow ap- 
peared to be the bond uniting in steadfast har- 
mony the thriving household of the Romenys. 

One autumn, however, a series of stormy, 
equinoctial weather brought idleness, and con- 
sequently need and suffering, to the fishing 
population of the French coast, aud, as if 
wantonly to aggravate the evils of the hour, 
Pierre Romeny seized upon the season of 
adversity to indulge in vices for which he never 
before evinced a propensity. To beguile his 
disappointments, he betook himself to drink 
and dominos, squandering at the estaminet the 
means which had become doubly precious to 
his family. Remorse was now added to his 
miseries. He was ashamed to return home. 
He dreaded the reproaches of his prudent wife ; 
he dreaded the uncomplaining depression of 
his hungry children; and, encouraged by the 
evil counsels of those who found their profit 
in his folly, again drank, again gamed, again 
swore and blasphemed, while the angry winds 
howled round the resort of intemperance, as if 
mocking or menacing the offender. 

Again and again did poor Frangoise present 
herself at the door, imploring him to return 
home. Her entreaties were met at first by 
sullen silence; at length with threats and im- 
precations ; and when, in the despair of her 
soul, she ventured to despatch her beloved 
boy on the same errand, in the hope that his 
open honest countenance would work its way 
to the heart of the erring but not yet hardened 
man, Romeny, infuriated by drink and shame, 
seized the little fellow by the hair, and dashed 
him furiously against the wall. On recovering 
from that stunning blow, young Pierre, pale 
and heartbroken, went his way out of the 
estaminet without a word. His only care was 
to efface all trace of his sufferings before he 


reached the presence of his mother, to whom 


he uttered not a syllable of his father’s ill- 
usage. 

Romeny did not return home that night 
Early next morning, Frangoise hazarded ano- 
ther visit of remonstrance. She had to tell 
him that the Jeannette, of which he was part 
owner and master mariner, was preparing to 
leave the port ; that there was a lull, that his 
comrades were all astir—that he must be at his 
post. But the dull eyes of the drunkard stared 
upon her as though he knew her not, proving 
that her words were spoken in vain. He spent 
that day as he had spent the preceding night, 
lying stupified under the wooden benches of 
the estaminet. 

For two preceding years the boy had formed 
part of the crew of the Jeannette. Carefully 
watched and instructed by his father, little 
Pierre was proverbial among his mates for his 
courage and activity; and already it was pre- 
dicted by the older sailors that he would make 
as brave and expert a mariner as his father. 
Upon his mother’s return from the wine-house, 
as if apprized by her swollen eyelids how 
matters stood, he folded her a moment in his 
fond but rough embrace, whispering a fervent 
entreaty that she would thenceforward look to 
him as the support of her future years. Then, 
with a hasty kiss to his little sister, the young 
sailor hurried down to the quay, where the 
Jeannette was preparing to lift her anchor, 
explained in a few incoherent words that his 
father’s absence was occasioned by illness, and 
commenced with more than usual activity his 
duties of the day. 

Pierre Romeny’s place was instantly filled 
by an able mariner from among the numerous’ 
hands wanting work in weather so unpropitious 
and the kind-hearted captain of the Jeannette, 
believing in the pretext of his indisposition, 
would fain have dispensed with the services of 
the boy, that he might attend upon his father. 
But little Pierre stood firm. Aware that his 
exertions were likely to become valuable to his 
mother, he refused to return home; and seemed 
to take pride in the idea of his first cruise, 
emancipated from the instructions of his father. 
Poor Francoise, who had followed him to the 
port, after watching the Jeannette pitch her way 
out of harbour, knelt down with a heavy heart 
at the foot of the cross to implore a blessing 
upon the boy—her joy, her comfort. She 
dared not even to the ear of Heaven avow that 
he was her only comfort left on earth. 

A severe chastisement awaited her maternal 
partiality. Towards afternoon, a heavy squall 
arose. By the time the lighthouse sent forth 
its warning brightness, the waves ran so high, 
and the darkness of the night was so terrible, 
that it surprised no one when the turn of the 
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tide brought in only one of three fishing-smacks 
which had ventured out. The Jeannette was 
evidently unable to make the harbour! 

All that night did Frangoise Romeny pass 
upon the jetty, drenched to the skin, chilled to 
the very marrow of her bones, praying, raving, 
despairing: Morning came at last, and brought 
no comfort ; for, by the grey lurid light of an 
equinoctial dawn, she saw the wreck of the 
Jeannette stranded off Fort Rouge. It was 
not, however, till evening that the body of the 
only individual missing among her crew was 
washed ashore. The clamorous rejoicings of 
the wives whose husbands had been spared 
drowned the faint cry of the poor mother, when 
a dark object, entangled in seaweed, was 
snatched by the wreckers from the waves, and 
deposited upon her knees. 

“My boy, my murdered boy!” burst from 
the lips of the distracted woman (convinced 
that, had his father been at his post, the life of 
the lad would have been preserved like those 
of his young comrades)—“ the curse of God 
be upon the drunkard who sent thee forth to 
struggle with the storm, while indulging in 
vice and cowardly idleness on shore!” 

In her distraction, Francoise saw not that 
the unhappy father stood beside her, with his 
eyes fixed upon the livid body of the child— 
bewildered, desperate, and destined from that 
awful moment to a species of sullen idiocy, 
the consequence of a shock received after the 
excitement of ardent spirits. 

But for the tenderness of her surviving child, 
Frangoise Romeny would probably have sunk 
under the pressure of this double affliction. 
Anxiety for the living served, however, to 
tranquillise the violence of her sorrow for the 
dead. She soon began to accuse herself as 
the origin of her husband’s affliction, and 
devote herself heroically to its alleviation. 
Apprehensive that Pierre might be moved, by 
some sudden impulse of remorse, to an act of 
desperation, she resolved never to leave his 
side when he took up his daily station upon 
the spot where the poor boy’s body was res- 
cued from the waves. There they used to sit, 
those heart-broken parents, stricken with heavy 
affliction ; their bread bitter, their souls de- 
spairing, till it came to be accounted a bad 
omen when the faces of the Romenys were the 
first objects that greeted the foreign traveller, 
or the last which the crew of a vessel noticed 
upon shore. The gulls seemed to flit over 
their heads, regarding them no more than the 
spars and timbers among which they loitered 
away the day, watching for the return of the 
Jeannette, which Pierre Romeny fondly per- 
sisted would one day bring back their living, 
breathing, promising bright-faced boy—the 


loving boy whom he had smitten—the dutiful | 
boy whom he had allowed to meet unprotected | 


the perils of the midnight storm, 

But they are watchers no longer. The re- 
pentant father is lying beside his victim in the 
cemetery of Calais; and Frangoise the inmate 
of her daughter, now a happy wife and mother. 
It is some consolation to her gray haits that, 
among the young ones crowding to her knees, 
there is a little blue-eyed Pierre, in whose 
behalf her intercessions to Heaven are blended | 
with many a faithful tribute to the memory of 
the dead! 


CURIOSITIES OF COFFEE DRINKING, 
BY MATTHEW P. HAYNES, ES@. 


CHAPTER I, 


The writer of a tract in 1663, entitled ‘‘ The 
Vertues of Coffee,” says, in his preface, ‘ Hav- 
ing often drunk Coffa, as many other have 
done, for company more than of any other 
knowledge I had of the vertue of it, nor could 
I gain it by discourse with those who sold of 
it, nor others which drank thereof dayly,—it 
made me search for satisfaction out of the 
workes of eminent authors.”’ A similar search 
has led to the collection of the following par- 
ticulars, 

The origin of the use of Coffee as a beverage 
is uncertain; by some it is attributed to a 
monk—of nobody knows where, who was told 
that the cattle belonging to the monastery, 
after browsing on the coffee tree, would rest 
not, but caper about the whole of the night. 
It is said that thereupon he resolved to try the 
effect of the juice of the berry upon his monks, 
who came very drowsy to matins, and that it 
had the effect of making them vigilant and 
lively at their devotions. Others hold that the 
Persians were the inventors of it, and that it 
was introduced into Arabia in the fifteenth 
century by Gemaleddin, the mufti of Aden, 
near the mouth of the Red Sea. In 1511 its 
use was prohibited at Grand Cairo, because it 
was thought to be intoxicating. The dervises 
denounced it as incompatible with the Alcoran, 
on the ground that it was coal,—coal being 
prohibited as an article of food. By others, 
Coffee has been prohibited because it was sup- 
posed to belong to the bean tribe,—beans hav- 
ing been forbidden as an article of food by 
Pythagoras, because the souls of men resided 
in their blossom. The first mention of Coffee } 
is in the ninth century. It is referred to by 
Rhasio, an eminent Arabian physician, who 
speaks of it as Bunchum,.a fruit which. was 
gathered in the month of 4b, and no other 
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fruit but Coffee is gathered in the month in 
| question. Parkinson, in his ‘“ Herball,” 
'mentions it, from Alpinus, as known to the 
Egyptians. Concerning its mtroduction into 
| England, there can scarcely be a second opin- 
‘jon; a writer in 1663 says it was introduced 
by “that worthy gentleman Sir James Mudde- 
ford;” but it is more probable that the honour 
of introducing it belongs to Pusqua Rosee. 
He was a Greek of low degree, and came to 
England in the capacity of servant to Mr. 
Daniel Edwards; a Turkey merchant. This 
Greek opened the first coffee-house in London, 
about 1652, and the first house for the sale of 
this beverage in Paris was opened by Pascal, 
an Armenian, in 1672. Long before Pasqua 
Rosee set up as ‘‘Coffa-man,” the praise of 
Coffee had been sounded in England. Bacon 
had said, ‘‘ in Turkey they have a drink called 
Coffa, made of the berry of the same name, 
as black as soot, but not aromatical, which 
they take, beaten into powder in water, as hot 
as they can drink it, and they take it and sit 
at it in their Coffa-houses, which are like our 
taverns.”” From the “ Travails of Sir George 
Sands” (1621) we learn, that the Turks sipped 
Coffee out of little China dishes, sitting all day 
chatting in their Coffee-houses. Speaking of 
Coffee Sir George says, ‘‘ Black it is as soot, 
| tasting not much unlike it. Many of the Coffa- 
‘men kept beautiful boys, who served as stales 
| (touters ) to procure them custom. Sir Henry 
Blunt, in his voyage to the Levant, speaking of 
_ Coffee-drinking, says, ‘“‘ It is a harmless enter- 
tainment of guod-fellowship; for there, upon 
scaffolds half-a-yard high, and covered with 
‘mats, they sit crosselegg'd, many times two or 
| three hundred together talking, and likely with 
/some poor musick passing up and down.” 
Bacon says, Coffee ‘‘ comforteth the brain and 
heart, and maketh the spirits strong and 
|alacre.” In Organon Salutes,” published in 
1659, its medicinal qualities were highly ex- 
tolled ; it was said to ‘‘ prevent lethargies in 
old people and the rickets in children.” Against 
the gout it was said to be a decisive remedy. 
| “Surely,” says the sapient writer, ‘‘ it must 
be salutiferous, because so many sagacious and 
the wittiest sort of nations use it so much. 
| When a Turk is sick, he fasts and takes Coffee, 
| and if that will not do he makes his will, and 
thinks of no other phisick.” Some of the 
early writers upon the Coffee drink, thought 
it to be ‘the old black broth used so much by 
the Lacedemonians whereof the poets sing.”’ 
In the library of the British Museum the 
original announcement of Pasqua Rosee is 
preserved, It is printed on a large folio sheet, 
in bold type, and is as follows, but without 
any date :— 


THE VERTUE OF THE COFFEE DRINK. 


FIRST PUBLIQUELY§ MADE AND SOLD IN ENGLAND BY 
PASQUA ROSEE, 


“The grain or berry called coffee, groweth upon little 
trees only in the Deserts of Arabia. It is brought from 
thence, and drunk generally throughout all the grand 
Signoir’s dominions. It is a simple innocent thing; com- 
posed into a drink by being dried in an oven, and ground 
to powder, and boiled up with spring water and about 
half-a-pint of it to be drunk fasting an hour before, and 
not eating an hour after, and to be taken as hot as 
sibly can be endured, the which will never fetch the skin 
off the mouth, or raise any blisters by reason 6f that 
heat. The Turks’ drink at meals and other times is 
usually water, and their dyet consists much of fruit ; the 
Crudities whereof are very much corrected by this drink. 
The quality of this drink is cold and dry ; and though it 
be dryer yet it neither heats nor inflames more than hot 

sset. It so closeth the orifice of the stomach, and for- 
tifies the heat within, that it’s very good to help digestion, 
and therefore of great use to be had about three or 
four a clock afternoon, as well as in the morning It 
much quickens the spirits and makes the heart lightsome, 
It is good against sore eyes, and the better if you hold 
your head over it, and take in the steam that way. It 
suppresseth fumes exceedingly, and therefore good 
against the head-ache, and will very much stop any 
Defluxion of Rheums that distil from the head upon the 
stomack, and so prevent and help Conswmptions and the 
Cough of the Lunys. It is excellent to cure the 
gout, and scurvy. 
than any other drying drink for people in years or children 
that have any running humours upon them, as the King’s 
Evil, &e. It is very good to prevent mis-carryings in 
child bearing women; it is a most excellent remedy 
against the Spleen, Hypocondriack Wind, or the like. It 
will prevent drowsiness, and make one fit for business if 
one have occasion to watch, and therefore you are not to 
drink of it after supper, unless you intend to be wat 
for it will burden sleep for three or four hours. J¢ ts ob- 
served that in Turkey, where this is generally drunk, that 
they are not troubled with the stone, gout, dropsy, or scurvy, 
and that their skins are exceedingly clear und white. It is 
neither Laxative nor Restringent. 


“ Made and sold in St. Micheel’s Alley in Cornhill, 

by Pasqua Rosee, at the sign of his own head.” 

If poets were found to celebrate the ‘‘ Black 
Broth” of old, rhymsters were not wanting to 
detame the beverage which Pasqua Rosee sold. 
A poem entitled, ‘“‘ 4 Broadside against Coffee, 
or the Marriage of the Turk,” was published. 
It opens thus :-— 

 Coffee,—a kind of Turkish Renegade, 

Has late a match with Christian water made : 
At first between them happened alemur, 
Yet joyn’d they were, but not without great stir.” 

It has already been stated that Rosee was a 
foreigner and a servant,—and thus does the 
poet take care to let his readers know it :— 

‘© A coachman was the first (here) coffee made, 
And ever since, the rest drive on the trade, 
§ He no good Engalash !"—and sure enough, 
He played the quack to salve his Stygian stuff. 
‘ Ver boon for de stomack, de cough, and the ptisick;’ 
And I believe him, for it looks like physick.” 

In this same effusion poor Pasqua’s coffee 
was declared to be ‘‘ crust charkt into a coal.” 
It could not be denied that for curing drunk- 
ards “it had got great fame;” but the poet 
inquires; ‘‘ Won't wes or porrige do thé 
same ?” After all, however, he was compelled 
to admit that 


TOpsy, | 
It is known by experience to be better | 
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—* Now, alas, the drink has credit got, 
And he’s no gentleman that drinks it not.” 

From “ Coffee in its Colours’ (1663) we learn 
that coffee drinkers sat in ‘‘ Wax candle circles,” 
and that some of the clubs were moved from 
the taverns to coffee shops. The author of 

i * Coffee in its Colours” thus addressed a coffee 
party 
“Should any of your grandsires’ ghosts appear 

In your Wax candle circles,—e. 

The merriest ghost of all your sires would sa 

Your wine's much worse since his last yesterday ; 

He’d wonder how the club had given a hop 

O’er Tavern Bars into the Farrier’s shop : 

Where he'd suppose, both by the smoak and stench, 

Each man a horse, and each horse at his drench.” 

But the muses were not so partial as to 

allow all the poetizing to be in condemna- 
‘ tion of coffee, for a goodly number of versifiers 
eame forward as its eulogists. ‘‘ Rebellion’s 
Antidote,” a dialogue between Coffee and Tea, 
printed over against Baynard Castle, anno 
1685, represents Madame Tea greeting Coffee 
thus :— 

“ All hail, kind friend, sweet Balsom of our age !” 

Coffee then recites its exploits, declaring that 
it will 


“Disgorge God Bacchus, and prepare a stage 


Once more to entertain a sch age.” 


Tea, by no means jealous, calls coffee her 
dear sister’ better than goodness” and 
‘dearer than a wife,” and then pens the fol- 
lowing ‘‘deserv'd Arcostic’” —( Coffee loqui- 
tur) :-— 

“C ome, frantick fools, leave off your drunken fits ; 

O bsequieus be, and Ill recall your wits 

F rom perfect madness to a modest strain ; 
F or farthings four Vl fetch you back again. 
E noble all your mene with tricks of state ; 
E nter and sip and then attend your fate.” 

Seven years after Rosee opened his shop, a 
work was: published at Oxford, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Nature of the Drink Kauhi or Coffee, and the 
Berry of which it is made; described by an 
Arabian Phisitian.”” The writer has obtained 
a copy of this work, to which is appended a 
note in manuscript, stating that it was “ trans- 
lated by Dr. Pococke.” The Arabic is pre- 
served, forming but two very small pages ; and 
the following is the translation accompanying 
it :-— 

“ Bun is a plant in Yaman, which is planted in Adar, 
and groweth up, and is gathered in Ab (the month.) It 
is about a cubit high, on a stalk about the thicknesse of 
one’s thumb. It flowres white, leaving a berry like a 
small nut, but that sometimes it is broad like a bean: 
and when it is peeled, parteth in two. The best of it is 
that which is weighty and yellow ; the worst that which 
is black. It is hot in the first degree, and cold in the 
second ; it is usually reported to be cold and dry, but it 
is not so, for it is bitter, and whatsoever is bitter is hot. 
It may be that the scorce is hot, and the Bun itselfe either 
of equall temperature, or cold in the first degree. That 
er 9 makes for its coldnesse is its stipticknesse. In 
‘ me it is by experience found to conduce to the dryin 
of Rheumes and fligmatick coughs and distillations. tt 


is now known by the name of Kohwah. When it is dried, ' 
and thoroughly boyled, it allayes the ebullition of the 
blood, is good against the small poxe and measles ; yet 
causeth vertiginous head-heach, and maketh Jean much, 
occasioneth waking, and sometimes breedeth melancholly. 
He that would drink it for livelinesse sake, and to dis- 
cusse slothfulnesse and the other properties that we have 
mentioned, let him use much sweat-meates with it, and 
oyle of pistacioes and butter. Some drink it with milk, 
but it is an error, and such as may bring in danger of the 


leprosy. 
Mere endeth the history of the “ Arabian Phisitian.” 
{To be continued.]} 


ROBERT BAILLIE OF JERVISWOOD. 


This distinguished Scottish patriot was the 
son of George Baillie of St. John’s kirk in 
Lanarkshire, cadet of the ancient family of 
Baillie of Lamington, who appears to have 
purchased the estate of Jerviswood, also in 
Lanarkshire, in the reign of Charles I., from 
a family of the name of Livingstone. The 
circumstance which first brought him into pub- 
lic notice deserves to be given in detail, as it 
tends to illustrate the profligacy of that gov- 
ernment under which he eventually fell a 
martyr. 

During the administration of the Duke of 
Lauderdale, a wretch of the name of Carstairs 
had bargained with archbishop Sharpe to under- 
take the business of an informer upon an un- 
commonly large scale, having a troop of other 
informers under him, and enjoying a certain 
reward for each individual whom he could 
detect at the conventicles, besides a share of 
the fines imposed upon them. It may be sup- 
posed that an individual who could permit 
himself to enter upon a profession of this kind, 
would not be very scrupulous as to the guilt 
of the persons whom he sought to make his 
prey. He accordingly appears to have, at 
least in one noted instance, pounced upon an 
individual who was perfectly innocent. This 
was the Rev. Mr. Kirkton, a nonconformist 
minister it is true, but one who had been cau- 
tious to keep strictly within the verge of the 
law. Kirkton was the brother-in-law of Mr. 
Baillie of Jerviswood, by his marriage to the 
sister of that gentleman, and he is eminent in 
Scottish literary history for a memoir of the 
church during his own times, which was of 
great service in manuscript to the historian 
Wodrow, and was at length published in 1817. 

One day in June, 1676, as Mr. Kirkton was 
walking along the High Street, of Edinburgh, 
Carstairs, whose person he did not know, ac- 
costed him in a very civil manner, and ex- 
pressed a desire to speak with him in private. 
Mr. Kirkton, suspecting no evil, followed 
Carstairs, to a very mean looking house, near 
the common prison. Carstairs, who had no 
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| warrant to apprehend or detain Mr. Kirkton, 


went out to get one, locking the door upon 
his victim. The unfortunate clergyman then 
‘perceived that he was in some danger, and 
prevailed upon a person in the house to go to 
seek his brother-in-law, Mr. Baillie, and ap- 
prise him of his situation. Carstairs, having 
in vain endeavoured to get the requisite num- 
ber of privy councillors to sign a warrant, now 
came back, resolved, it appears, to try at least 
if he could not force some money from Mr. 
Kirkton for his release. Just as they were 
about to confer upon this subject, Mr. Baillie 
came to the door, with several other persons, 
| and called to Carstairs to open. Kirkton, hear- 
|ing the voices of friends, took courage, and 
| desired his captor either to set him free, or to 
, show a warrant for his detention. Carstairs, 
' instead of doing either, drew a pocket pistol, and 
| Kirkton found it necessary, for his own safety, 
| to enter into a personal struggle, and endea- 
_vour to secure the weapon of his antagonist. 
The gentlemen without, hearing a struggle, 
| and cries of murder, burst open the door, and 
‘ found Carstairs sitting upon Mr. Kirkton, on 
‘the floor. Baillie drew his sword, and com- 
'manded the poltroon to come off, asking him 
|at the same time if he had any warrant for 
| apprehending Mr. Kirkton. Carstairs said he 


| had a warrant for conducting him to prison, 
but he utterly refused to show it, though Mr. 
Baillie said that, if he saw any warrant against 
his friend, he would assist in carrying it into 


execution. The wretch still persisting in say- 
ing he had a warrant, but was not bound to 
| show it, Mr. Baillie left the place, with Mr. 
Kirkton and other friends, having offered no 
violence whatever to Carstairs, but only 
threatened to sue him for unlawful invasion of 
his brother-in-law’s person. 

It might have been expected from even a gov- 
ernment so lost to honour and justice as that 
which now prevailed in Scotland, that it would 
have the good sense to overlook this unhappy 
accident to one of its tools. On the contrary, 
_ it was resolved to brave the popular feeling of 
right, by listening to the complaints of Carstairs. 
Through the influence of archbishop Sharpe, 
who said that, “ if Carstairs was not counten- 
anced, no one would be procured to apprehend 
fanatics afterwards,” a majority of the council 
agreed to prosecute Baillie, Kirkton, and the 
other persons concerned. For this purpose, 
an antedated warrant was furnished to Carstairs, 
signed by nine of the councillors. The Mar- 
quis of Athol told Bishop Burnet, that he had 
| been one of the nine who lent their names to 
| this infamous document. The whole case, was, 

therefore, made out to be a tumult against the 
government ; Baillie was fined in 6,000 merks, 


(£318 sterling,) and his friends in smaller 
sums, and to be imprisoned till they should 
render payment. 

This award was so opposite, in every par- | 
ticular, to the principles of truth, honour, | 
and justice, that, even if not directed against 
individuals connected with the popular cause, | 
it could not have failed to excite general | 
indignation. It appears that a respectable ! 
minority of the council itself was strongly 
opposed to the decision, and took care to let 
it be known at court. Mr. Baillie was there- 
fore released at the end of four months, in 
consideration of payment of one half of his 
fine to the creature Carstairs. Lord Halton, | 
however, who was at this time a kind of pro- | 
regent under his brother Lauderdale, had interest | 
to obtain the dismissal of his opponents from 
the council, namely, the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Earls of Morton, Dumfries, and Kincardine, 
and the Lords Cochrane and Primrose, whom 
he branded, for their conduct on this occasion, 
as enemies to the church, and favourers of 
conventicles. 

After this period, nothing is known of 
Mr. Baillie till the year 1683, when he is 
found taking a prominent share in a scheme of 
emigration, agitated by a number of Scottish 
gentlemen, who saw no refuge but this from 
the tyranny of the government. These gen- 
tlemen entered into a negotiation with the 
patentees of South Carolina, for permission to 
convey themselves thither, along with their 
families and dependents. While thus engaged, 
Mr. Baillie was induced, along with several of 
his friends, to enter into correspondence and 
counsel with the heads of the Puritan party in 
England, who were now forming an extensive 
plan of insurrection, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a change of measures in the government, 
though with no ulterior view. Under the 
pretext of the American expedition, Lord 
Melville, Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree, 
Mr. Baillie, and three others, were invited and 
repaired to London, to consult with the Duke 
of Monmouth, Sydney, Russell, and the rest 
of that party. This scheme was never pro- 
perly matured; indeed, it never was anything 
but a matter of talk, and had ceased to be 
even that, when a minor plot for assassinating 
the King, to which only a small number of 
the party were privy, burst prematurely, and 
involved several of the chiefs, who were totally 
ignorant of it, in destruction. Sydney and 
Russell suffered for this crime, of which they 
were innocent; and Baillie and several other 
gentlemen were seized and sent down to be 
tried in Scotlar.d. 

The subsequent judicial proceedings were 
characterized by the usual violence and illegality 
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of the time. He endured a long confinement, 
_ during which he was treated very harshly, and 
| not permitted to have the society of his lady, 
though she offered to go into irons, as an assu- 
tance against any attempt at facilitating his 
escape. An attempt was made to procure 
sufficient proof of guilt from the confessions 
wrought out of his nephew-in-law, the Earl 
of Tarras (who had been. first married to the 
elder sister of the Duchess of Monmouth ;) but 
this being found insufficient, his prosecutors 
were at last obliged to adopt the unlawful ex- 
pedient, too common in those distracted times, 
of putting him to a purgative oath. An accusa- 
tion was sent to him, not in the form of an 
indictment, nor grounded on any law, but on 
a letter of the King, in which he was charged 
with a conspiracy to raise rebellion, and a 
concern in the Ryehouse Plot. He was told 
that, if he would not clear himself of these 
charges by his oath, he should be held as 
guilty, though not as in a criminal court, but 
only as before the council, who had no power 
to award a higher sentence than fine and im- 
prisonment. As he utterly refused to yield to 
such a demand, he was fined by the council in 
£6,000, being about the value of his whole 
estates. It was then supposed that the prose- 
cution would cease, and that he would escape 
with the doom of a captive. For several 
months he continued shut up in a loathsome 
prison, which had such an effect upon his 
health that he was brought almost to the last 
extremity. Yet ‘all the while,” to use the 
words of Bishop Burnet, ‘he seemed so com- 
posed, and even so cheerful, that his behaviour 
looked like a reviving of the spirit of the 
noblest of the old Greeks or Romans, or rather 
of the primitive Christians, and first martyrs 
in those last days of the church.” 
_Atlength, on the 23d Dec. 1684, he was brought 
before the court of justiciary. He was now so 
weak as to be obliged to appear at the bar in 
his night-gown, and take frequent applications 
of cordials. The assize was empanneled at 
midnight, and sat till nine in the morning of 
the succeeding day, when a verdict of guilty 
was returned against Mr. Baillie, and he was 
sentenced to be executed that afternoon, at the 
cross, and his limbs to he afterwards exhibited 
on the jails of four different Scottish towns. 
The reason for such precipitation was the fear 
of his judges that a natural death would dis- 
appoint the wishes of the government, which 
called imperatively at this moment for a public 
example to terrify its opponents. Mr. Baillie 
was attended to the scaffold by his faithful and 
affectionate sister. The unfortunate géntleman 
was sO We required to bé_ assisted in 
mounting the ladder: he betrayed, howévér, 


no symptom of moral weakness. Just before 
being consigned to his fate, he said, in the 
self-accusing spirit of true excellence, “‘ My 
faint zeal for the Protestant religion has brought 
me to this end.” His sister-in-law, with the 
stern virtue of her family, waited to the last. 
Dr. Owen has testified, in a strong manner, to 
the great abilities of the Scottish Sydney. 
Writing to a Scottish friend, he said, “ You 
have truly men of great spirits among you ; 
there is, for a gentleman, Mr. Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, a person of the greatest abilities I ever 
almost met with.” Mr. Baillie’s family was 
completely ruined by his forfeiture. He left a 
son, George Baillie, who, after his execution, 
was obliged to take refuge in Holland, whence 
he afterwards returned with the Prince of 
Orange, by whom he was restored to his estates, 
The wife of this gentleman was Miss Grizel 
Hume, daughter of Sir Patrick Hume of Pol- 
warth, a fellow-patriot of Mr. Robert Baillie. 
The occasion of their meeting was very re- 
markable. Miss Grizel, when a very young 
girl, was sent by her father from the country, 
to endeavour to convey a letter to Mr. Baillie 
in prison, and bring back what intelligence 
she could. She succeeded in this difficult en- 
terprise ; and having at the same time met with 
Mr. Baillie’s son, the intimacy and friendshi 
was formed, which was afterwards complet 
by their marriage. 


SKETCHES OF MARRIED LIFE. 
(Concluded from page 47.} 


[When Roberts came to take his leave of Fanny she acted 
Pe the advice of Amy Weston. She expressed the sorrow 

e felt for what she called her naughtiness ; and what 
further passed can be more easily guessed than described. 
Suffice it to say, that Mr. Roberts remained at boston, 
and as soon as a house could be furnished and the fash- 
ionable paraphernalia for a bride provided, Fanny and 
Mr. Roberts were married ; and the fifth chapter ends 
with a sparkling description of the wedding show, from 
which Edward Selmar retired with a heavy heart.) 

““T have been out of tune this evening,” 
said Edward, as soon as he and Amy were 
alone together. 

‘So I have observed ; and I was sorry forit.” 

“Perhaps you have blamed me for it:” 

“T regretted, Edward, that you were not 
more disposed to enjoy yourself, particularly 
as it was Fanny’s wedding.” 

‘You do not sympathize with my state of 
feeling, Amy.” 

“] think I understand and can excuse your 
feelings, though 1 do not sympathize with 
them.” 


But I should be better pleased if Pie did,” 


“What! if you did not feel rightly, Baward?” 
és It may be a great fault in me, but I fear 
I ao.” 
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“You do yourself injustice, Edward. We 
have agreed that we will be faithful friends to 
each other,—not flatterers.” 

“True, Amy; but you forget the peculiar 
trials of my case—to have lost my property 
just at this moment, when I am sure of your 
love. But for my misfortunes, we might be 
married, as well as Fanny and Roberts. O, 
Amy, I have not felt like a Christian this 
evening ; I have been envious of the happiness 
of my friend.” 

* Have faith—have patience ; all will be well.” 

‘Tt must be so long before I can ase 
such a property as will satisfy your father’s 
ambition; perhaps never.” 

‘Should not this uncertainty about the 
future teach us to make the most of the 
present ?”” 

‘*T cannot be so reasonable as you are, Amy.” 

“Do not mistake me, Edward; do not 
think me cold, because, when I am with you, 
Tam too happy to think of the future. Our 
love is a present, enduring reality, into which 


the spirit of fear cannot enter; is it not, 
Edward ?” 
“You are t, Amy, and I have been 


wrong. Yours is the true, the heayenly love 
—all hoping, all trusting. You shall help me 
to subdue the spirit of complaint. You have 
already put a better heart into me.” 

In man’s impatience under suffering is there 
not something of that sense of superiority 
which was the origin of the slavish state in 
which woman has existed for ages, and to 
which she is still doomed, in many parts of the 
world? When exposed to the same trials, do 
we not often see the woman enduring with an 
uncomplaining patience, and cheerful courage ; 
while hay man either submits with a cold 
and haughty calmness, or fiercely resists and 
complains, as if his chartered: rights were 
infringed ? This gives rise to a fault in woman, 
which deserves still more to be reprobated ; it 
is that of flattering this weakness in man, and 
by that means gaining by art that ascendancy 
over him, which he finds so much self-compla- 
cency in thinking he possesses over her by 
nature. Im both sexes, it is an unrighteous 
love of dominion. 

Amy equally detested any approach to the 
character of tyrant or slave. She would 
neither flatter nor be flattered. It was this 
noble independence of soul that first attracted 
Edward; and, although his self-love was 
sometimes tried by it, yet did he always love 
and honour her the more for her faithful 
allegiance to his as well as her own principle 
of action. 

After a silence of some minutes, Edward 
Tesumed the conversation, 


*T know, Amy, that you will have patience 
with me; but there is something almost in- 
tolerable in the state in which I am now 
placed. Every one appears to me to look 
differently upon me, since I lost my property, 
except you; and the only way in which I can 
win ab their regard—the only way in which 
I can win even you, Amy, is by gaining money. 
How I hate the very word! and yet, never 
before did I so desire the thing.” 

“‘ There is another, and a far more just view 
of your case, Edward.” . 

“ What is it, Amy ?” 

‘* Has not your failure discovered to you, as 
well as to me, that we are bound, together by 
stronger ties than prosperity could have formed? 
Do we not suffer together? Did you not tell 
my father that you were satisfied ?” 

“ And I ought to be satisfied. I asked, I 
wanted, nothing of him but his daughter, 
when | can maintain her. But this odious 
money, Amy!” 

“Come! you must not quarrel so with 
money, at the same time that you say that 
with it you can possess my hand. This is not 
very gallant in you, Edward. I shall expect 
you to think that money-making is very pleasant 
work, for my sake. I only wish I could help 
you, and do something myself; but, on the 
contrary, here I am doomed to uselessness, 
because my father is a rich man.” 

“You are right, Amy; you are right, and 
T am all WOR. You shall not see me so 
weak again. will learn to love to make 
bargains: accounts, price currents, invoices, 
shall be dear to me; and all the cheating I see, 
I will forgive for your sake.” 

A few days afterwards, Edward informed 
Amy that he had made a final settlement with 
his creditors. His affairs had turned out better 
than he had feared. He had been able to pay 
seventy-five cents on a dollar, and had received 
a full release from all further claims. He then 
told her that he had resolved to accept a very 
advantageous proposal, which had been made 
to him to go to China; that he might be gone 
two years, perhaps more; but that he trusted 
that he should return with such a fortune as 
would enable them to be married. 

Poor Amy! It was now Edward’s turn to 
teach resignation and h He who makes 
-a brave and cheerful sacrifice to duty, always 
seems to acquire a new power of endurance— 
a self-supporting energy, that directly trans- 
forms him into the comforter of those for whom 
he devotes himself. 

‘And it is for me, Edward, that you are 
leaving your country, your home; it is for me 
that Na are risking your health, your life!” 
| “Tt is for myself,” replied Edward, “¥ 
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have no true happiness, till you are my wife. 
It is for myself; for I have no home, till you 

_ are its guardian angel.” 

When Edward told Mr. Weston of his de- 
termination, he expressed his approbation in 
more decided terms than it was his habit to 
do. ‘It seems,” he said, “to promise well. 
Some of our first men have made their fortunes 
in this way. Your engagement to my daughter 
is unfortunate.” 

Poor Edward writhed under the torture of 
listening to this and a few more remarks of the 
same sort, and after a short silence, said, ‘I 
sail to-morrow, sir. I hope, if my life is 
spared, that on my return, I shall find you 
well and happy, and, if I should be successful, 
that you will”—he hesitated—* look upon me 
with more favourable eyes than you do at 
present.” 

He rose to The world had left a 
piece of Mr. Weston’s heart uuspoiled. He 
was’ touched at the thought of the sacrifice 
Edward was making—at the thought of that 
if which involves the question of life and 
death; he remembered his late coldness and 
neglect; for once, he forgot the opinion of the 
world, and, without consulting the wisest and 
best, he reached out his hand to Edward, and 
said, ‘‘ God bless you!” 

There was little conversation between Edward 
and Amy, the last evening they passed together. 
O, those sad words—“ the last!” With what 
a leaden weight do the minutes seem to press 
on our hearts, when their number can be 
counted before that shall arrive which parts us 
from one who is dearer to us than life! We 
cannot, we dare not, describe the parting 
between Amy and Edward. Such scenes are 
too holy for any but angels to look upon. 

[In the resolute discharge of every day duties, Amy 
found the only true solace for the absence of her lover, 
who, in about two years returned from China, where 
his successful enterprise had placed him in a position 
to claim the hand of his betrothed, and after a noble 
exhibition of devoted tenderness on her part, whilst he 
lay at Hospital Island, Boston, the subject of Asiatic 
Cholera, they were happily united. Meanwhile the 
reserve of rts, and the weakness of his wife, poor 
Fanny, had led to the inevitable result of miserable 
distrust between two warmly attached beings, each 
deeply sensible of their respective failings, and loath 
toacknowledge them to each other. Mr.and Mrs. Selmar 
soon had their happiness clouded by the melancholy 
tidings of Fanny’s mind having become unhinged by 
the p of her husband to leave her ; and returning 
reason only begun to dawn on Mrs. Roberts’ mind, 
when, after Mrs. Selmar’s recovery from the birth of her 
first child, she set out from Boston to visit her afflicted 
friend, then resident at New York. As she is about to 
commence her journey, Ruth is again introduced to our 
notice on a very important occasion. ] 

All Amy’s arrangements for leaving home 
were made, and Ruth had come to receive her 
parting directions, as the next day was to 
make her sole manager. 


‘** Are you not afraid, ma’am, to go to-mor- 
row ?” said Ruth with a portentous look. 

“Why, Ruth, should I fear going to-mor- 
row ?” 

“You know it says in the almanack, that 
there will be an eclipse of the sun.” 


“ Then I shall have a fine opportunity of 
seeing it, in the steamboat. Why, Ruth, 
should we fear an eclipse ?” 

‘*T am no coward, ma’am. I have lived too 
long in the woods to be scared at an owl: but 
I never saw any good come of eclipses, or 
comets neither, and I do feel a kind o’chicken- 
hearted about your going, Mrs. Selmar, that’s 
a fact; and I shall feel dreadful lonesome 
without you and the dear babe.” 


Amy replied that they should return in a 
few days. She gave her some further direc- 
tions, and told her that she had nothing more 
to say, ‘I know you will take good care of 
my father, Ruth. I trust all to you.” 

Ruth still lingered. It was evident she had 
something weighing heavily on her mind. At 
last, she took courage, and began. 

‘“* There is something else that I feel rather 
ugly about, ma’am. I wanted just to speak a 
word to you about it before you went; but 
I am afraid you'll think it ridiculous.” 

“What is it, Ruth?” said Amy, very 
kindly. 

** Why, ma’am,” said Ruth, hanging her head 
on one side, and pulling out her fingers, one 
after another, to their full length, ‘you know 
the old saying, There’s ne’er a Jack without a 
Jill; and Jerry has, somehow or other, thrown 
dust in my eyes, so that I don’t see but what, 
for want of a better, I may about as well take 
up with him for a beau.” 

Amy found it hard to keep her countenance 
during this explanation. 

“Do you mean, Ruth, that you intend to 
marry Jerry ?” 

‘“* T know it seems ridiculous, ma’am; but I 
have, if the upshot of it must be told, come to 
the conclusion, that I might go further and 
fare worse; and I have as good as told Jerry 
so.” 

** But do you love Jerry, Ruth?” 

“Why, I guess I kind 0’ love him. I tell 
him that bad’s the best of the men-folks; but I 
rather guess I set more by him than by any 
other of his specie, though he is so short.” 

“But are you sure, Ruth, that you shall be 
happier with Jerry than you are with me? 
as you love him enough to trust yourself to 

im 

‘Why, ma’am, nothing in life is certain but 
death; but I feel sure enough for my own 
| satisfaction; and, you know, nothing venture, 
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nothing have. The long and the short of it 
is, if you approve, I expect I shall marry 
Jerry.” 

“T shall certainly be sorry to lose you, 
Ruth; but, if you are really attached to Jerry, 
and feel sure that you will be happier with 
him, I shall be very glad for your sake. But 


a woman ought to be very cautious to whom 
she binds herself for life.” 


“ Yes, ma’am,” said Ruth. ‘I have always 
thought that the girls who marry, as some of 
our girls do, your outlandish foreigners, who 
have no manners, were served right for their 
folly ; but Jerry is one of our own folks,” 

“It seems to me, Ruth,” said Amy, “I have 
heard you laugh at Jerry.” 


“That, ma’am, is one way I try whether a 
beau suits me. If he won’t let me have my 
own way, in the matter of talking and laughing 
how should he in any other? And the truth 
is, he is as patient as Job with me, when I take 
to my funning ways.” 

“But I hope, Ruth, that is not your object 
in marrying Jerry—to have your own way. 
He may also like his way, and you will quar- 
rel,” 

“We shall both have our own way, ma’am. 
It takes two to make a quarrel, and I never 
mean to be one. I guess we shall be peaceable 
enough. I always thought it was ridiculous for 
married folks to quarrel.” 

“Ts Jerry a religious man, Ruth?” 

“* You may be sure enough of that, ma'am, 
or I should never have taken a shine to him. 
It’s not a fair bargain between man and wife, 
when one lives for time, and the other for 
eternity.” 

“And you are sure, Ruth, that you have 
well considered what you are doing in promis- 
ing to marry Jerry?” asked Amy. 

“My maxim, ma’am,” said Ruth, “is, be 
slow in choosing a friend, but slower still in 
giving him up.” 

Amy perceived that Ruth’s mind was made 
up; and as she believed Jerry was a good 
fellow, and as she saw that Ruth was really: 
attached to him, she not only expressed her 
approbation, which she knew was what Ruth 
desired, but the great pleasure she felt at the 
thought that she would have a faithful and 


affectionate friend, who would stand by her 
through life. 


[As the development of the domestic character of the 
humbler classes of American society, and their peculiar 
conventional departures from the purity of the English 
language, were the principal features proposed to be 
illustrated in these extracts, we only deem it necessary 
further to add, that Fanny’s illness, and the seasonable 
visit of her friend Amy, led to the effectual removal of 
that bane of domestic peace, mutual concealment, from 


the now happy home of Mr. Roberts; and on a subse~ 


quent sojourn of the Selmars at his house, in one of the 
newly-formed towns with which the republic abounds, 
after an interesting detail of their common p rity, 
we find a concluding notice of our friends Ruth and 
Jerry, which must terminate our extracts from these 
interesting sketches. ] 

“You have not, Amy,” said Fanny, “ told 
me anything of my friend Ruth. How is she? 
and where is she? and what sort of a husband 
does Jerry make her ?” 

‘“* A very good one,” replied Amy. “ They 
live in a small house in the neighbourhood of 
Boston. I went to see her, not long since, 
and she told me that she had a better husband 
than she or any other sinner deserved.” 


“Ts she still as fond as ever of old pro- 
verbs ?” 


“Quite. I had not been in the house ten 
minutes, before I heard her say, ‘ You know, 
ma’am, that it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. ‘The poor old sexton is dead, and 
Jerry is chosen in his room; and what he 
gets by the business helps us on, though it is 
not much to speak of. But many a little 
makes a mickle.’ I asked her if she was 
happy; and her eyes sparkled as she answered, 
‘ Happy, ma’am, as the day is long. Jerry is 
one of that sort that can turn his hand to any 
thing; nothing shiftless about him. All is 
grist that comes to his mill. There is no kind 
of chore (work) but he can do so much better 
than any one else, that everybody employs 
him. He buries the dead, and waits upon the 
living; keeps a singing-school, cobbles and 
blacks shoes. I call him Jack at all trades, 
and good at none; but, though I say it that 
should not say it, he is a real good husband, 
and provides well for his family.’” 


When the time arrived for the Selmars to 
return, their friends urged them to promise 
that, at some future day, when Selmar’s pro- 
perty would allow him to leave business, they 
would come and join them in the country. 


“ This would be a great indulgence,” an- 
swered Selmar; ‘but with my present habits, 
and our views of duty, 1 doubt whether it 
would be so good for us. Nature is indeed | 
beautiful, as you see it here; these hills, this 
lovely glen, this river, this wilderness of flow- 
ers, and the music of your birds, and, above 
all, your dear selves; but all this, to Amy 
and me, would be luxurious indulgence. The 
human soul, with all its heights and depths, 
its rough and deep, and discordant tones, and 
its sweet, immortal music, its deformities, and 
its deathless beauties, must be the field in| 
which we labour, There we are apparently 
placed by our great Task-master, and there we 
think we shall find our happiness.” 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Poetry, 


| TO HER I LOVE. 


| (From a forthcoming volume of Poems, by James Parker, 
of Glasgow.) 
ben locked within thine own 
neath this summer evening sky, 
Thy bosom for my resting-place 
I will not speak!—words wo 0) 
- The fulness of our happiness; y 
But yet the tide of holy joy 
Shall swell our bosoms not the less. 


I know thou lovest me! I lack 
‘No words to breathe my loye; I see 
My own fond glance reflected back 
. From eyes that kindly beam on me! 
There is no feeling known on earth 
So sweet as that of being loved ;— 
And loved by one whose faith and worth 
~ Our heart hath long and dearly proved! 


Pure as the morning’s dewy sheen 
Upon the rival lily’s blossom, 

Is every thought that dwells within 
The foldings of thy gentle bosom: 

’ And though it should not be in ; 

Those gentle thoughts have their expression, 
hy sigh to me can language teach— 

: Thy yery silence is confession. 


Tears !—let me kiss them from the brim 
Of those twin fountains whence they flow; 
Too well I know thy heart to deem 
Such tears could ere partake of woe! 
They seem go like the light that plays 
In April’s clear and dewy skies: 
Oh! never, love! may after days 
Bring other tear-drops to thine eyes! 


ONE LOOK FROM THEE. 


One look from thee! as when at first we started 
Together on life's journey, merry-hearted, 

Can never more be mine: 
Like some fair star in morn’s embraces shaded, 
Or a decaying flower, thine image faded, 

And left no trace or sign. 


ne look from thee! as when we used to muster 

Around thy father’s hearth ;—a happy cluster 
Was ever there at night: , 

Life had no ow then, for love was throwing 


light around thee, and thy heart was glowing 


One look from thee! as when beneath the gleaming 
Of midnight lamps, our kindred hearts were dreaming 
Of things too bright and wild! 
hall wherein we met-is now another’s, 
And from their home thy sisters and thy brothers 
Are wandering far exiled. 


One look from thee! as when thy song came thrilling 
In music unto me—each inmost feeling 
Kit msive echoes th 
t voice is mute, for thou art sleepin 
Beneath the cold, green sod, and I am are 
Beside thy grave! 
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The day after Dr. Price published his 
penphlet on the National Debt, &c. the then 
uke of Cumberland, walking in Westminster 
Hall, in company with Counsellor Dunning, 
met the doctor, and thinking it necessary to 
pay a compliment, told him, that he had read 
is book with so much delight, and sate up so 
late to finish it, that it had almost blinded 
him. ‘Rather singular,” said Dunning, 
“that it should have such an effect on your 
royal Highness, for it has opened the eyes of 
every body else.” 


Franklin, the greatest phildsopher and states. 
man of America, was oncé a printer’s boy; 
Simpson, the Scotch mathematician, and author 
of many learned works, was at first a poor, 
weaver; Herschel, one of the most eminent 
astronomers, rose from the low station of a 
fifer boy in the army. These examples show 
us the happy effects of assiduity and perse- 


verance, 


Mrs. B. desired Dr. Johnson to give his 
opinion of anew work she had just written; 
adding, that if it would not do, she begged him) 
to tell her, for she had other irons in the fire, 
and in case of its not being likely to succeed, 
she could bring out something else. "© Then,” 
said the doctor, after turning over a few leaves, 
“I advise you, madam, to put it where your 
irons are.’” 


Old Fuller, the writer of the Engli 
Worthies, tells a quaint story of eer | 
a Justice Woodcock with whom, saith he, “I| 
one eyening walked in the fields, when we did 
hear an owl. ‘ What pretty bird can that be! 
saith he; ‘is it the nightingale?’ ‘ Nay,’ saith 
is a ‘No,’ returned he, 
sharply, ‘it is fuller in the head in the 
body, and fuller allover.” 


_C. Bannister employed his tailor to make 
him a pair of small-clothes, and sent him an 
old pair as a pattern. When the new ones 
came home, Charles complained that there was 
no fob. ; “I didn’t think you wanted oné,” 
said Snip, “since I found the duplicate of 
your watch in the old pocket!” 
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